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stead OI getting cuumieiiLs mcended to 
indicate the unique qualities of the in- 
dividual”— comments that lead to better 
understanding of the child— mothers re- 
ceive a list of subjects and grades with 
little or no indication that behind those 
subjects and grades is a human being. 

The usual defense of the standard- 
ized report card (or strip of paper 
erupting from a computer) is that sec- 
ondary school teachers don’t know their 
students well enough to write personal 
comments. That’s true in most cases. 
But is the solution to accept inadequate 
secondary school reporting— or to 
change inadequate teacher-student re- 
lationships? (Some schools already 
have begun this change. Sensitive, in- 
dividualized evaluations are offered in 
several high schools, including, among 
others: the Parkway Program in Phila- 
delphia; the Chicago High School for 
Metropolitan Studies; Murray Road 
High School in Newton, Mass.; the Ca- 
reer Studies Program in St. Paul, 
Minn.; John Adams High School in 
Portland, Ore.; John F. Kennedy High 
School in Silver Spring, Md.) 

A big, red “F” 

As they stand right now, most secon- 
dary school report cards are so bad that 
if I were to resort to the traditional 
grades high schools like so much, I’d 
have to give them a big, red “F.” Not 
only is social and emotional develop- 
ment ignored, but academic achieve- 
ment is also short-changed. 

If your son brings home a “C” in En- 
glish, what does it tell you? True, a “C” 
suggests that the work being evaluated 
is neither particularly brilliant nor par- 
ticularly incompetent— but even that 
may not be the case. Does your son rate 
that “C,” for example, because his writ- 
ten work is neat, prompt, careful— and 
mediocre? Or because his writing is 
talented— but sloppy, late, and careless? 
Is “C” a penalty for all the times he cut 
class, or is it a reflection of work that is 
satisfactory but no more? Does it mean 
that he didn’t read two of the six books 
assigned (although the four he did read 
indicated depth of understanding) or 
that he did his work faithfully but with- 
out great insight? You’ll never find out 
from just a ‘C.” 

Recognizing that traditional grades 
are neither constructive nor informa- 
tive, high schools such as Philadelphia’s 
Parkway reject them in favor of a two- 
part description. The first half contains 
the teacher’s comments about the 
course content and the student’s work, 
including ‘‘academic, social and emo- 
tional growth.” The second half con- 


tains the student’s evaluation of his 
“personal and learning experiences.” 
“It’s one thing for a teacher to tell 
me how he thinks I’ve done,” a Park- 
way student told me, “but it’s another 
for me to face myself. If things haven’t 
worked out the way I expected, I’ve got 
to figure out why.” Incidentally, the 
“figuring out why” is an education in 
itself. In fact, the combined teacher 
evaluation and student self-evaluation 
are so effective that Southfield, Mich., 


is teaching its primary school children 
to become evaluators of their own work, 
beginning in the first grade! 

But there are so few Parkways or 
Southfields that your child is probably 
still being marked with traditional 
grades, and his self-control is more 
likely to be commented on than his self- 
reliance or self-confidence. What can 
you do about it? 

Getting your school to change its ap- 
proach to reporting requires nothing 


short of getting it to change its ap- 
proach to education, for report cards 
mirror the school’s values. That kind of 
change can best be accomplished when 
parents and teachers work together as 
they do in Shaker Heights, Ohio. But 
even with joint efforts, change doesn’t 
happen overnight, and you probably 
want to know more about your child 
now. So while working on long-range 
goals, here are some short-range sug- 
gestions: (continued on page 146) 
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Henry Kissinger at White House 
with Dianne Matthews, left, 
and Julie Pineau. Dianne and 
Julie's dresses were made by 
the Journal sewing department from 
fabric they purchased in Peking. 
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As secretaries to the President’s National 
Security adviser, these two young women 
spent a fascinating, top-secret week in 
Peking. Here, they preview the Nixons’ 
state visit to China— and add some spice 
of their own. By Lenore Hershey 

The two most indispensable women in the 
life of 48-year-old Henry Kissinger, Presi- 
dent Nixon’s National Security Affairs ad- 
viser, aren’t among the exotic movie stars 
he likes to be seen with at parties and res- 
taurants. These young women are pretty, 
yes. They have the leggy curves and radi- 
ant faces that draw men across crowded 
rooms. But more practical assets make 
them valuable to the owlish, German-born 
Kissinger, who literally has the whole 



Premier Chou greets Julie on receiving line. 


world on his mind: they are hard-working, 
efficient, intelligent, utterly discreet and 
easily portable. 


Julienne (“Julie”) Pineau, 24, and Di- 
anne Matthews, 29, are Kissinger’s confi- 
dential secretaries. Wherever he goes, 
they go, too— and these days that means to 
summit meetings all over the world. Their 
heads are not dizzied by the secrets they 
know, nor turned by the attention they 
receive. But they do cherish their mem- 
ories. And high on the list is the trip to 
Peking they made with their boss last Oc- 
tober, paving the way for the momentous 
state visit President and Mrs. Nixon will 
make to the People’s Republic of China 
on February 21. 

“It was a working trip for them,” says 
Mr. Kissinger (he prefers “Mr.” to 
“Dr.”). “After watching my staff men 
struggling on the July trip [Kissinger’s 
first journey to China] to take full notes 
of my twenty hours of conversations with 
Premier Chou En-lai, I could see we would 
need my two virtuoso stenographers on 
the second visit. Between them, Julie and 
Dianne took a complete record of thirty- 
five hours of talk. The fact that they are 
charming and beautiful may also have en- 
tered my mind when I was planning who 
I wanted to accompany me in October.” 

Washington’s most colorful, sought-af- 
ter bachelor, an ex-Harvard professor who 
was divorced in 1964, Mr. Kissinger obvi- 
ously is not totally blind to the personal 
attributes of his two office handmaidens. 

“They were magnificent representa- 
tives of young American womanhood on 
that trip,” he says. “I am not sure the Chi- 
nese were adequately prepared for them. 


I saw a press report that Julie’s skirt 
got admiring glances. The girls conducted 
themselves with perfect dignity and grace. 
They tell me China was restful since they 
worked only twelve hours a day.” 



j Bundled- up Dianne walks on fabled Great Wall. 


Julie and Dianne take his flattery with 
a grain of salt. “He’s that way with all 
women,” they say. 

When pressed for more details on Kis- 
singer as an eligible bachelor, Julie and 
Dianne laugh. “We don’t see him in the 
same way he’s seen by women he dates. 
We have a good working relationship, but 
the only time either of us has had any so- 
cial contact, outside of official duties, is 
when he had a staff party at his house.” 
Julie Pineau, a Bethesda, Md., woman, 
whose father works in an executive capac- 
ity at the Smithsonian Institution, is Mr. 
Kissinger’s private secretary. This some- 
times includes everything (continued) 
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Nixon is going to China with the Presi- 
dent, the girls’ experience might have 
proven useful in testing Peking touris- 
try. And Julie is embarrassed that she 
may have flunked out on one of her 
tests: the viewing of three operations 
in which acupuncture was used as anes- 
thetic. Acupuncture involves the place- 
ment of needles strategically in the 
body as described in 2,000-year-old 
Chinese medical tests. It is now em- 
ployed, with modifications, to control 
pain in major surgical procedures. 

Pandas or acupuncture 

“Dianne was working that after- 
noon,” Julie recalls, “and I was given 
the choice of visiting the Peking zoo 
to see the pandas, or going to the hos- 
pital to witness acupuncture used as 
an anesthetic for surgery. Frankly, 
I’ve never been operated on, except 
for losing my tonsils as a child. So I 
had no idea of what to expect. Off 
we went, about eight of us from the 
American group, and up to the floor 
where surgery is done. We were given 
masks, caps and gowns and were led 
into the first operating room, where 
a man was being prepared to have a 
cyst removed from his lung. His right 
arm was braced over his head, and an 
acupuncturist was inserting and hand- 
manipulating a needle into his right 
forearm, in a spot that had been 
selected and identified as the most 
effective for anesthesia in this case.” 

There are supposedly 365 points on 
the skin that are considered to be 
“gate-keepers” for the affected organs 
and their ebb and flow of what the 
Chinese call “Yin” and “Yang,” 


the feminine and masculine life forces. 

“The acupuncturist twirled the long, 
fine needle— it looked as if it was 
made of stainless steel— at a rate de- 
scribed as 400 times a minute. I 
started to feel queasy— at the anti- 
septic odor, at the strangeness of it 
all, and perhaps mostly at the prospect 
of what I would see next. After all, 
I’m the kind of person who got upset 
when I cut my finger on the plane 
going to China.” 

But Julie was not to get off that 
easily. She was moved, along with the 
group, into the next room, where a 
man was to have his appendix re- 
moved. Once more she observed the 
insertion of the long acupuncture 
needles at selected points: this time in 
the man’s legs and near the site of 
the operation itself. Before the pa- 
tient was operated on, however, Julie 
was taken into still a third room, 
where a 21 -year-old woman was to 
have an ovarian tumor removed. The 
needles had already been inserted into 
the woman’s back, and now some were 
being thrust into her feet, using the 
still unexplained neural pathway 
systems that even skeptical Western 
physicians are just beginning to in- 
vestigate. 

“This last case was almost too 
much,” says Julie, “although I was 
told later that the girl got up from the 
table after her operation, drank some 
tea and walked to her room. I felt that 
if I didn’t get out under my own steam, 
I’d have to be carried out.” 

With courtesy and sensitivity, the 
young Chinese woman guide assigned 
to Julie quietly helped her out of the 
room. A bed was offered and rejected; 


a cup of jasmine tea proffered and ac- 
cepted. In a few minutes, shaky Julie 
regained her aplomb. 

What does Julie Pineau, a sharp 
observer but a medically untrained 
one, think of acupuncture and its 
power as a real anesthetic? She 
candidly admits she hasn’t a clue 
about how acupuncture works, but 
seems to feel that the demonstrations 
were convincing. 

“I think the kind of fear we asso- 
ciate with operations is a luxury the 
Chinese people don’t afford them- 
selves,” says Julie. “Probably it has to 
do with the morale and psychology of 
the Chinese people. To them, allowing 
themselves to feel pain is undoubtedly 
considered a form of self-indulgence.” 

Elation and disbelief 

What were the girls’ first impres- 
sions as the plane flew into Shanghai 
and on into Peking? 

“That this was a country unmis- 
takably different from any I had ever 
flown over before,” says Julie. “Superb- 
ly kept fields. Junks on the Yangtze 
River, singly and in small fleets. And 
no private dwellings, perhaps the most 
startling and convincing evidence that 
this is a different culture.” 

Dianne’s reactions were stated more 
personally. “My first feelings were 
elation and a real disbelief that it 
was I who was living this experience.” 

In Peking the secretaries were 
housed in a large, pleasant room in a 
guesthouse situated in the compound 
where President and Mrs. Nixon will 
also stay. 

Here, in this secluded place, sur- 
rounded by lawns and near a lake, the 


WITH KISSINGER continued 

from balancing his checkbook to order- 
ing his groceries. She bears a cer- 
tain resemblance to President Nixon’s 
daughter Julie. Cool, dark-haired Di- 
anne Matthews, from Richmond, Va., 
is Kissinger’s business secretary, and 
has a Civil Service rating one notch 
higher than Julie. Dianne will be 
married in April to an American 
Foreign Service officer stationed at 
present in London. Both girls have 
worked for Henry Kissinger for two 
years. And both were part of the 13- 
member U.S. group that, on October 
16, 1971, flew to Peking via Hawaii, 
Guam and Shanghai, returning 10 
days later. Dianne was with her boss 
on his first “mystery” trip to Peking 
last July, but only got as far as Paki- 
stan, from which he “vanished” into 
China. Julie didn’t go on that trip be- 
cause she chose to stay home in order 
to be maid-of-honor at her sister’s wed- 
ding. 

They made the October trip to 
China on Air Force 86970, one of the 
President’s planes, with the Presi- 
dent’s pilot. Colonel Ralph Albertaz- 
zie, at the controls “to get flight 
experience on this particular run.” 

“Our trip to Peking was a remark- 
able experience . . . and a great honor,” 
say both young women, who found 
time between their official duties to 
shop for the Chinese brocade that was 
later made up from American pat- 
terns into the dresses they wear in 
the Journal photograph. 

They were invited because of their 
stenographic skill, but now that Mrs. 
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When Suzy comes to a wall, she cuts the 
tile to fit, using ordinary scissors. 
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—including the women— were bundled 
up in special padded greatcoats kept 
there for VIP visitors as protection 
against the gusty winds. 

Dianne and Julie were both en- 
thusiastic about two things. One was 
Chinese cleanliness, which is apparent 
everywhere and which makes it safe 
to drink water right from the tap (al- 
though nobody does so, preferring 
tea). And the food, which both young 
women, like other recent visitors to 
China, have declared an unforgettable, 
delectable experience. 

“Each meal consisted of several 
courses,” reports Dianne. “While I 
never counted, I would guess there 
were about seven or eight courses to 
a regular meal. Breakfast usually 
started out with yogurt, with side 
dishes of sliced meat— beef or fowl— 
and cold vegetables. Afterward, there 
were generally additional courses. One 
morning we were served a kind of 
crepe inside of which was a lemony 
sauce— delicious! And each breakfast 
ended with fried eggs and bacon or ham 
with coffee. This was a courtesy to our 
American tastes, since the Chinese 
don’t normally eat this for breakfast.” 

The girls also ate, among other foods, 
boiled peanuts, sharks’ fin (both in soup 
and as a course), ducks’ feet, mush- 
rooms, chestnuts, fish, squid, shrimp 
and lots of pork. They particularly en- 
joyed the main course of a Sunday 
lunch: “a kind of Chinese fondu.” It 
consisted of a steaming pot of broth, a 
firepot surrounded by precut pieces of 
meat, fish and vegetables. Each per- 
son dipped his food into the boiling 
broth, and then, when the food was 
cooked, into a collection of condi- 


ments. When everyone had his fill, 
all the remainders were tossed into 
the broth and cooked into a hearty 
soup, which was then served. 

For sweets, there were some cook- 
ies— one a sesame seed concotion, 
another a sugar cookie filled with 
raisins. Dianne and Julie also enjoyed 
sweet millet with lotus seed and 
marvelous juicy melons from the 
south of China. They brought home 
lots of Chinese candy, which they 
found delicious. 

No curious stares 

The clothing worn by the people on 
the streets is very simple. Baggy 
pants, for both men and women, are 
topped with shapeless tunic jackets, 
and on the head is worn what could 
be called a fatigue cap. Chinese 
women wear no cosmetics or adorn- 
ments, which is why Julie and Di- 
anne chose to take along the most 
modest of travel wardrobes. Each 
traveled with only one suitcase and 
a hanging garment bag. With the ex- 
ception of their excursion to the 
Great Wall, for which they wore 
pants, Julie and Dianne chiefly 
dressed in informal outfits, with skirts 
above the knee. Both girls commented 
on the reported reaction to their short 
skirts— insisting that, contrary to the 
press stories cited by Mr. Kissinger, 
there were no admiring glances. 

“We never saw a curious stare, even 
from men who probably had never seen 
women’s legs in public,” said Julie, 
to which Dianne added: “Whether it 
was tact or simply lack of interest, 
we don’t know.” 

(continued on page 148) 


young women shared the niceties of 
Chinese hospitality— robe and slippers, 
Chinese cosmetics in the modern bath- 
room, a good tub with a European- 
type hand-held shower, pleasant pink 
soap in the soap dish, even good-qual- 
ity white toilet tissue on a roll. The 
cosmetics were a kind made up for ex- 
port, with the trade name Fang-Fang, 
and included hand cream, lipsticks 
and iridescent nail polish. Dianne and 
Julie brought some samples home. 

The secretaries did not have much 
time for tourism, since most of their 
days were filled with work: taking 
notes at the meetings between Kis- 
singer and China’s Premier Chou 
and other officials, typing memos and 


other material for Mr. Kissinger. 
(Julie takes notes in Speedwriting; 
Dianne uses the Gregg system.) But 
they still found time to go on some of 
the guided tours the Chinese had ar- 
ranged for the American visitors: a 
trip to the old Imperial Summer 
Palace, with tea on a floating picnic 
boat; a stop at the Ming Tombs; for 
Julie, a tour of an oil refinery; a 
new-style Chinese opera, depicting 
Chinese Communist struggles during 
World War II; a walk through the 
Great Hall of the People; and, of 
course, a journey northwest of Pe- 
king to stride up and down the crenel- 
lated battlements of China’s Great 
Wall. For this trip, all the Americans 
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WITH KISSINGER 

continued from page 81 

They both spent a fair amount of 
time in the presence of Premier Chou 
En-lai, both in the daily business meet- 
ings and on several social occasions. 
The first night in Peking, the girls re- 
port. Premier Chou rose to propose a 
toast to his American visitors. Then 
he went from table to table. When he 
came to the girls, the 73-year-old Chou, 


spare and dapper, with jet-black brows 
and hair, gave them a special toast. He 
was drinking the 80 percent alcoholic 
moutai, a Chinese liqueur. 

Both secretaries, while bound to 
secrecy about what they heard and 
noted, were obviously impressed by 
Chou En-lai’s knowledge and sensi- 
tivity. They also suspected that he 
has a greater command of English 
than he admits. But during interna- 
tional conferences, translations provide 


a chance to ponder replies, so perhaps 
there is method to the protocol of 
speaking one’s native language only. 

Was there a culture shock for 
either or both of the girls in their 
visit to China? Both admit that the 
country looks and feels different from 
any place they’ve ever been before, 
in both the city and the country. 

“It’s essentially monotonal,” says 
Julie, “but this makes the specks of 
color seem even brighter than they 
are: some red, aqua and orange 
jackets on very small children; a foot- 
hill covered with red maples as we 
approached the Great Wall; persim- 
mon trees growing in the orchards; 
bright vegetable greens being taken 
to and from markets in bicycles; and 
the gathered persimmons themselves 
on the country roofs.” 

Dianne spoke of Peking, and of the 
city’s cleanliness. “The wind is harsh, 
blowing up swirls of dust on the 
streets and the squares. But there is 
no litter. And everywhere we went 
we saw people cleaning the streets.” 

Despite the heavy workload of 
transcribing all the meetings, Dianne 
and Julie made an effort to find out 
about the status of women in China, 
both through observation and con- 
versation. They agree that it is diffi- 
cult for a Western woman to evaluate 
the lot of China’s 400 million females 
today, because the average visitor 
would probably be unaware of the 
serflike social conditions women en- 
dured before the Maoist Revolution. 
The women Dianne and Julie saw dis- 
played little of the adornments West- 
ern women enjoy— and any such vani- 
ties as lipstick, hairdos or jewelry 
would probably be considered a mark 
of political instability. 

But on the other hand, the women 
they met and saw seemed vigorous, 
happy and healthy. Dianne and Julie 
learned that arranged marriages have 
been banned by the Communists and 
that, when women marry, they keep 
their maiden names. When a woman 
gives birth to a baby, she is given 56 
days of maternity leave before she 
must turn the child over to a nursery 
or day care center. Women have made 
progress, gaining their legal and edu- 
cational rights, and there seems to be 
no outward discrimination against 
them in the types of jobs assigned, al- 
though the retirement age for women 
is 55, as opposed to 65 for men. (Ed. 
note: But there are still few women 
at the upper policy level. Of the 300 
leaders of the Chinese Communist 


party, for example, only 23 are 
women, and five of these happen to 
be married to the most powerful men 
in China, including Chiang Ch’ing, 
the wife of Mao Tse-tung, and T’en 
Hai-ch’ing, the wife of Chou En-lai.) 

Impassive cool 

Since the Cultural Revolution in 
1966 both jobs and university open- 
ings are based on correct political 
thinking, and women who study 
medicine or engineering must com- 
bine their theoretical studies with 
factory and agricultural work. Per- 
haps this is why a young Chinese 
woman with whom Julie and Dianne 
talked was so interested in the details 
of their American educations. Dianne, 
who attended William and Mary Col- 
lege and then secretarial school, and 
Julie, who studied at both Mt. Vernon 
Junior College and the University of 
Maryland— and who’d like to do gradu- 
ate work some day— were obviously 
examples of open higher education 
for women as practiced in the United 
States. But if the young Chinese 
woman had any reactions to their ex- 
planations, positive or negative, she 
hid them behind her impassive cool. 

Chinese children, on the other hand, 
were more open, and universally 
charming. Recalls Julie Pineau, “Our 
motorcades attracted great attention 
always, small crowds at intersections 
and along city streets, or workers tak- 
ing moments from their jobs in the 
fields to watch us pass. We always 
had the feeling they were sort of 
frozen in place for this moment. But 
the children would break through, 
waving, smiling, sometimes applaud- 
ing. Once we all stood still and ap- 
plauded back, and it was a beautiful 
bit of communication.” 

Like Mrs. Nixon, the girls made an 
effort to learn a few words in Manda- 
rin, the official Chinese language. But 
their vocabulary is limited: kan-pei. 
an Oriental “bottoms up” (more liter- 
ally, “dry gloss”) for drinking, suei- 
pien, “a sip, if you please” (more liter- 
ally, “anything that pleases you”), and 
the all-purpose hsieh-hsieh, “thank 
you.” Between expert translators and 
English-speaking officials, however, 
they managed to have many con- 
versations. “The Chinese were with- 
out exception helpful and courte- 
ous. Some were more willing than 
others to talk to us about ourselves, 
and to a lesser degree, themselves. 
They laugh easily and are not at all 
a sulky people. If you ask a question 
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Biscuits are the perfect snack. They provide the 
chewing exercise that puppies need. They have 
a crunchy texture, made for tender young teeth 
They’re as much fun to chew on as a slipper, 
and much, much better for your puppy. Puppy 
Biscuits have protein, vitamins, minerals, 
carbohydrates, calcium— in fact, they make 
a balanced diet, all by themselves. 

MILK-BONE Brand Puppy Biscuits. 

They’re good for him. But he’ll 
love them anyway. 


MILK-BONE and bone design are registered trademarks of Nabisco, Inc., 425 Park Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10022 


that they would prefer not to an- 
swer, they are not embarrassed. They 
simply do not answer.” 

Julie was particularly interested in 
the whole concept of shared effort and 
how it works. “I could understand 
shared effort in a circumscribed area, 
one that might be compared to a farm 
in the United States. Rut it was 
harder to grasp the complete lack of 
private ownership, even down to the 
horses Chinese farmers use to carry 
their produce to market,” she says 
thoughtfully. “Perhaps I am an ex- 
treme sentimentalist, needing a per- 
sonal relationship between me and my 
surroundings at work and in my home, 
and with my animals. Maybe that’s 
because I am a Westerner. The East- 
ern way is different.” 

“Reaching out and understanding is 
important,” states Dianne. “When we 
first arrived in Peking, we rode 
through the streets without drawing 
back the curtains on our car. Soon, we 
had them open wide. We’d start waving 
and smiling— and some of the people, 
particularly the children and the wom- 
en, would wave back.” 

Can East and West meet? Will the 
Nixons’ visit to China open new win- 
dows and doors? Will other secretaries, 
and American women of all kinds, be 
allowed to share Dianne’s and Julie’s 
experiences in China? 

Julie Pineau and Dianne Matthews, 
the first American women ever to visit 
the People’s Republic of China as offi- 
cial visitors, rate their visit so high 
they can’t wait to go again. Will they 
get a second chance? An old Chinese 
proverb says, “The journey of a thou- 
sand miles begins with one step.” end 


WHAT’S HAPPENING 

continued from page 2 

home town, Humboldt, Iowa. This time, 
their feat will be on the ground. ... Ed 
Sullivan shows up with a Special called 
Clown Alley (CBS-TV, March 26). 
Round up the kids. . . . This month’s 
program in the Appointment with Des- 
tiny series is an historical recreation of 
The Crucifixion of Jesus. The search for 


a cast took the program to the Holy 
Land, where they came upon just the 
right man to portray Jesus— Ronald 
Greenblatt, a student at the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem. For this they 
had to go all the way to Israel? He lives 
in Teaneck, New Jersey. The narrator is 
Orson Welles (CBS-TV. March 31). . . . 
Susan Hayward is back (her TV debut, 
says CBS) in a movie made especially 
for the small screen. Title: Fitzgerald 


and Pride, and her co-star is Lee J. 
Cobb. 

The Right Steer. If I told you about 
something that could save your life, or 
your child’s life, would you check into 
it? Okay then, check into a little book 
called Belts On, Buttons Down: What 
Every Mother Should Know About Car 
Safety by Edward Fales, Jr., and mem- 
bers of the staff of the Boston Chil- 
dren’s Medical Center (Delacorte).This 
book is appealingly written, with sto- 
ries, case histories and gulpable facts. 
The illustrations by Marc Simont are 
clear and bright. I want to flip through 
this book and holler highlights to you 
as I pass the pages: How to handle the 
unruly child of a neighbor when he’s in 
your car. How to park at a shopping 
center. The most dangerous moment in 
driving— when trucks scream past you 
in bad weather— and what to do about 
it. When to leave your kids in the car 
alone while you just run into the store 
for a minute. Tips for pregnant drivers. 
How to “package” children into a car. 
and how many is too many. The ins and 
outs of driving children to school. . . . 
I tell you, this is a crash course in how 
not to crash, how to drive happily and 
without worry. I hope I don’t sound too 
extravagant; it’s just that for women 
with children and cars, for women 
whose family’s activities turn them into 
“taxi drivers,” this is one of the most 
useful books I’ve seen. end 


We have just enough religion to 
make us hate, but not enough to 
make us love, one another. 

—Jonathan Swift 



“ Daddy , will a yo-yo work on the moon?” 
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The best gift you can give for Mother's Day or Father's Day is comfort — 
the kind that gives extra rest and relaxation. As an extra bonus after your 
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Enjoy Comfort . . . Plus a 
comfortable refund in the form 
of a $50 U.S. Savings Bond. 
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